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DECORA TIVE NEEDLE WORK IN LONDON. 




RIVALRY OF PALLAS AND 
ARACHNE. 

(MINIATURE OP THE I4TH CENTURY.) 



At the notable 
Exhibition of Arts 
and Crafts now 
open in London in 
the New Gallery in 
Regent Street, the 
Royal School of 
Art Needlework is 
conspicuously ab- 
sent, although the 
show is got to- 
gether by the men 
who once designed 
for the school, and 
who may be said to 
have made its name. This is the more to be regretted, 
as the display of professional needlework shown is not 
large, and a good deal of scrambling amateur work has 
been admitted. It would seem that there is still an im- 
pression that every woman who can sew can embroider 
and that no training is necessary for the practice of this 
art. There is no greater mistake. Long and earnest 
training is necessary before anything artistic can be ac- 
complished. It is too much the fashion to despise 
method in the stitchery to try to get a scrambling effect 
from dashing in the threads anyhow. No modern work 
has yet been done which compares favorably with 
Eastern work, and that is never scamped. It is all 
thoroughly handled. The stitches, whatever they may be, 
are perfect in themselves, and breadth ■ and richness are 
obtained by the method in which they are massed. 

In no other decorative art is the study of harmoni- 
ous coloring more necessary, for in none are so many 
hues introduced, and in such close proximity. The 
richness which distinguishes Eastern work is generally 
obtained by the grouping of niany tints in such a man- 
ner that each is given its fullest value ; but to attain to 
this, to understand the changes that take place from 
contrast of one silk with another, or from their position 
at a sufficient distance for harmonizing by analogy to 
come into play, study or prolonged experience is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It seems a pity that more is not made of the darning 
stitches than is generally done in modern work, not 
only in the charming and very artistic method of outlining 
the design and then darning in the background, leaving 
the material to appear in low relief, but in the Eastern 
style of working the design itself in beautifully even 
darned stitches, such as one finds in old Persian or 
Turkish embroideries on linen or cotton grounds. Much 
also of the fine work — the same on both sides — is exe- 
cuted in darning stitches. It is especially suitable for 
tussore embroidery or for working on any thin silk. 

The silk embroidery — a distinctive school — is perhaps 
of all the exhibits in the New Gallery that which best de- 
serves the name of decorative needlework. It is formed 
wholly on Eastern models, both as to design and color- 
ing, but it is somewhat monotonous, and is wanting in 
that fine play of individuality and constant variety of 
stitch which marks the Persian or antique Turkish 
work. Miss Burden is as severely decorative in her 
treatment of figures as ever. Most of our best artists 
object wholly to the working of figures in solid embroid- 
ery, and only tolerate outline. It must be acknowledged 
that the rigid cushion-stitch which Miss Burden uses for 
the flesh, similar to that of the old Flemish embroideries, 
is not pleasing. It is difficult to see why an equal effect 
of the perfect flatness which is aimed at could not be 
obtained by something less ridgy and disagreeable. 

The Decorative Needlework Society have a large case 
filled with fine specimens of reproduction from old Ital- 
ian work. A coverlet in laid silk with a bordering of 
basket-stitch worked in purse silk instead of gold thread 
is excellent as a copy or reproduction. Mr. J. A. Hea- 
ton exhibits two strikingly original panels, with ground 
as well as design worked with " tram " silk, such as is 
used for weaving without any twist, and a curious effect 
is produced by the intermingling of tints in the back- 



ground, giving an idea of iridescence. There is nothing 
restful about the designs, however, and it would be a 
daring decorator who would introduce them into any 
room not meant to be more striking than comfortable. 

It is possible that the aim and scope of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition was scarcely well enough known for 
the special preparation of exhibits of needlework, and if 
so, we may hope that another year may find embroidery 
coming to the front in greater force and with more orig- 
inality than in the present case. Our decorative needle- 
women should not be content with copies of Italian or 
even of Indian work ; artists are willing to design for the 
needle as well as for the loom, and embroiderers should be 




SUITABLE FOR SILK EMBROIDERY AS ON STOLES. 

able to carry out their ideas with greater facility and more 
perfect manipulation than when the art was only coming 
to life again and skilled workers were few. L. H. 



THE PEDE MA T. 



The pede mat given among the supplement pages in 
the present number is for use at Trinity. The design 
has been chosen to combine ivy, as the symbol of per- 
petuity, and the lily, signifying the purity of the Christian 
religion. As it is of the nature of a carpet, it should be of 
a wholly different description of work from the richer 
hangings for the altar or pulpit. For this kind of work 
canvas is decidedly the proper thing to use ; but it is, of 




SUITABLE FOR SILK EMBROIDERY AS ON STOLES. 

course, by no means necessary to execute the work in 
ordinary cross-stitch. A much better effect is produced 
by working the design on the canvas in ordinary feather- 
stitch, shading the details just in the same manner as if 
working on a faced material ; the whole background 
should then be put in with some rich variety of cushion- 
stitch. The canvas for this work should if possible be 
evenly woven — or plain canvas not divided into groups of 
two or more threads, like the Penelope canvas. We will 



suppose that the centre of the cloth is to be red : the 
central ornament, which should not be brought into any 
prominence, but kept as low as possible, should be first 
worked as an outline in black, and an inner line of a 
darker red than the ground. This may be in ordinary 
cross-stitch or, if preferred, in stem-stitch. The same 
outline may be used for the inner cross, but a thinner 
line. The ivy detail should be worked in subdued greens 
inclining to bronze in laid work, or, if feather-stitch, with 
as little relief as possible. The grounding of this inner 
cross may be of the same tone as the general ground, and 
the outer one of a much lighter shade of red. 

The lines surrounding the mat should now be put in 
with stem-stitch as avoiding the broken look of cross- 
stitch lines, or a richer effect will be produced by using 
Persian cross for the lines, which must be of black with 
an inner line of dark red. The lily must be worked in 
ordinary feather-stitch — natural coloring that is white 
with gray shadows, and the stamens in gold color. The 
alternating ivy leaves should be in good harmonious 
greens, with bronze introduced and veinings of brown or 
dark green ; a strong dark green should also be used to 
outline the white lilies. Touches of filoselle may be added 
in the high lights and may be used for the stamens. 
The dot between the detached figures should be in satin- 
stitch in dead gold. Colored filoselle. The same col- 
oring should be used in the small border at the sides. 
The ground of this border should be in a warm tone of 
fawn, and beyond that again the red of the central ground 
will recur. As to the pattern to be used for the central 
ground, much may be left to individual fancy ; but per- 
haps the Flemish stitch — sometimes called Burden stitch 
— would be the best. In this, as formerly described, the 
worsted is carried forward over four threads of the can- 
vas, and brought back under two ; carried again over 
four and so on. In starting the second line it is taken 
over two first and then over four threads, as in the last. 
This is done at starting so as to bring the new stitch into 
the centre of the one which preceded it and produced 
patterned ground. When it is all filled in with one tone 
of red, a good effect may be produced by working over 
the ground at regular intervals small crosslets or some 
other figure in a lighter shade of red, thus breaking up 
the monotony of the cushion-stitch. 

When finished the mat should be lined with linen or 
some dark worsted lining to protect the under part of 
the work, and either edged with a narrow worsted fringe 
or cord to prevent the lining showing. L. HlGGlN.'' 



THE BANNER OF ST. MATTHEW. 

The banner, by Sarah Wynfield Rhodes (published, full 
working size, in the November number), is rather elaborate, and 
should only be undertaken by an adept in all the stitches of deco- 
rative needlework. The banner itself should be of a very rich red 
silk damask, and the whole of the encircling design and the outline 
of the medallion holding the figure of the angel indicated. It should 
be backed with a thin and very fine cotton backing in the manner 
already often described— that is to say, the backing, which should 
be about four inches larger than the banner on every side, should 
be first framed and very tightly strained and then the silk placed 
upon it, great care being taken that it is perfectly straight, pin- 
ned down, and then neatly herring-boned on to the framed back- 
ing. The pomegranates — which have been chosen as an emblem 
of the royal descent on which St. Matthew insists — are to be 
worked in bold but even feather-stitch in golden bronze tints, the 
gold being brightest outside, where the outline lies on the red 
silk. A dark and distinct line should mark the edge of the open 
fruit ; the seeds to be worked in satin-stitch of a bright gold-col- 
ored silk, or gold thread if greater brilliancy is desired, upon a 
ground of a very deep red, choosing a tone but very slightly 
lighter than the damask ground, or, if that should be a some- 
what strong color, the pomegranate centre should be decidedly 
darker, so as in any case to get a contrast. An outline of fine 
gold thread may be couched round the whole fruit if great rich- 
ness is desired, and the top of it in any case should be worked in 
rayed stitches of gold-colored silk, brightened with gold thread. 
The whole of the stalks and tendrils must be in couched gold 
thread, using two or three together where the thicker stalks come 
in. A good effect may be produced by making the fastening 
stitches alternate, so as to produce a brick-stitch. Greater rich- 
ness may be obtained by using for the tracery gold thread of two 
different colors — the red tone of Chinese gold contrasting well 
with the purer yellow of the Japanese. The. leaflets must be in 
feather-stitch, greens being used which will contrast well with the 



